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Seployen Advised to Study 


Manpower Resources 
By SAVILLE T. FORD 


Assistant Professor of Business Administration, University of Oregon 
Mobilization of the nation’s resources for national de- 
fense is no longer something existing simply in the realm 
of “perhaps and possibly.” Mobilization has come to be a 
very real thing today. It may not be complete or total 
mobilization of our resources, but it is mobilization to a 
degree which will affect each of us to some extent. We may 
attempt to evade it or ignore it, but the program is bound 
to touch all of us in time. 
There appear to be some wishful thinkers who believe 
that the civilian economy can be 
maintained at its present high level 
even while we expand the military 
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Accounting Contributes to the 
National Defense Effort 


By WOODSIDE V. MONEGAN 


Associate Professor of Business Administration, University of Oregon 
All signs point toward the prospect that an increasingly 
large percentage of our national factory capacity will be 
used in the production of military equipment. No one can 
say with certainty just how long this situation will last— 
but it is now with us, and we cannot as yet foresee a date 
when it will end. The absorption of plant capacity for war 
production means an inevitable reduction in the supply of 
goods which are available for civilian use. The only alter- 
native is an increase in capacity through physical expan- 
sion or the development of new 
productive techniques adequate to 
offset fully the increase in military © 





economy tremendously. If such 
thoughts are to be more than wish- 
ful, we must either find more re- 
sources to supply our expanded 
needs or we must utilize those we 
possess with a greater efficiency 
_end ingenuity. 

Manpower is a good case in 
point. The question we must ask is 
—do we have sufficient manpower 
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production. Though this desirable 
alternative may be possible over a 
period of years, it does not appear 
to be a reasonable hope for the 
immediate future. 

Thus one of our major national 
problems becomes that of produc- 
ing goods with the least possible 
expenditure of manpower and ma- 
terials. The extent to which the 








to supply the military forces, oper- 


maximum production with the 
minimum of expenditure can be 





ate the defense plants, and still pro- 
vide sufficient personnel to keep 
nondefense business enterprises going? If the answer is 
no, as most authorities seem to believe, then the implica- 
tions are fairly obvious. One of the three, either the mili- 
tary, or the defense plants, or nondefense enterprises, must 
suffer, and nondefense enterprises, of course, would be 
most vulnerable. 

If this is to be avoided, or at least its extent minimized, 
present manpower must be utilized more effectively or 
new sources of manpower must b- located and developed. 
To some extent these problems may be handled by govern- 
mental agencies, but in the final analysis each individual 
employer must apply intelligence and foresight to his per- 
sonnel situation if government planning is to succeed. 

It must be kept in mind that our manpower situation 
today differs from the conditions existing prior to World 
War II. At that time we had more persons unemployed 
from whom defense plants could draw before beginning to 
drain nondefense enterprises of personnel. Today we find 
that employment has reached or is close to an all-time 
high, and there are relatively few unemployed to satisfy 
the manpower demands of expanding defense industries. 
‘ + full impact of the defense program will probably 

nut be felt until the third quarter of this year, but then we 

expect some definite scarcities of manpower to appear, in 

certain areas of the country or in certain occupations. It 

is difficult, of course, to predict specifically where and 
(Continued on page 2) 


obtained will determine the amount 
of goods available for civilian use. The production prob- 
lem is further complicated by the demands of the armed 
services not only for materials but also for manpower; 
and production with limited manpower is a complicated 
art. 

If this problem is to be met in such a way as to limit the 
cost of our military program as well as make available a 
reasonable quantity of civilian goods, there must be full 
use of all .ndustrial techniques which make possible low- 
cost production. Only in this way can the limited quantity 
of man hours and materials be used in the best interests of 
the people. 

It is the task of the chemist and the physicist to develop 
substitute materials of copper, aluminum, rubber, and 
other items which are already becoming scarce; it is the 
task of the specialist in plant layout and machine design to 
develop the processes which will reduce labor hours and 
material waste; it is the job of the production engineer 
to so recreate the items being made as to lessen the time re- 
quired in production and the use of important materials. 

The purpose of this article is to consider the function 
that accounting has to perform if it is to make a worth- 
while contribution in a period of scarcity. There is a 
widely held point of view—unfortunately justified in many 
cases—that the whole area of “paper work” is a needless 


waste of energy which should be channeled in some other 
(Continued on page 3) 
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Employers Advised to Study 


Manpower Resources 


(Continued from page 1) 
when these manpower scarcities may occur. If material 
shortages become critical in the near future, we must ex- 
nect layoffs in nondefense industries which may release 
sufficient manpower to satisfy the defense industries near- 
by. 

However, an employer cannot afford to sit back and 
wait until he learns to what extent defense contracts are 
going to be awarded in his locality, or whether employees 
will be added to the labor supply of his area because of 
_ layofis due to material shortages. An employer can do a 
great deal, now, to prepare himself to cope with whatever 
manpower problems he may encounter in the coming 
vears, and should do these things regardless of the nature 
of his enterprise or his location. The alert employer has 
probably taken many of the steps which this article sug- 
gests: yet there are doubtless many who still, even at this 
late date, have not taken any constructive action and are 
merely following a dangerous and vague policy of wait- 
ing and hoping for the best. The experience of employers 
in World War II should be convincing evidence of the 
need for planning to meet manpower problems. 

What, then, can an employer do to meet the difficult 
days ahead? 

First. it is suggested that he take inventory of his pres- 
ent personnel. An employer should ask himself, “What 
resources do I possess in manpower? Can I retain my em- 
ployees or must I prepare to lose a number either to the 
military or to more essential occupations?” In order to 
answer these questions, he should obtain and examine the 
vital statistics of his employees, with an eye for their age, 
sex, number of dependents, previous military experience 
or connections, etc. 

Admittedly, at the present time, it is difficult to obtain a 
clear and definite knowledge of the manpower plans of the 
armed forces, for these are still evolving and subject to 
change. But if an analysis of the employee group is car- 
ried out now, and continuous contact maintained with 
Selective Service officials and representatives of reserve 
and National Guard units, then at any time that policies 
and plans are made definite, the employer will be able to 
decide their effects on his manpower situation with little 
or no delay. 

This analysis and classification of thé employee group 
should be made not only with regard for their military 
vulnerability, but also with the aim of discovering what- 
ever latent or real skills and abilities exist within the 
group. If the employer has made it a practice to maintain 
a qualification card file on his employees, he is fortunate. 
However, it might be well to scrutinize such a file again to 
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discover whether the information it contains will meet the 
demands of the unique situation existing at present. It 


may be that new information should be procured and 
added to the records. 


If the employer has not previously maintained an im 
of the qualifications of his employees, then the time is cer- 
tainly appropriate to begin an inventory of their previous 
experience, education, training, and aptitudes. The em- 
ployer may very possibly find a surprising fund of skills 
he can develop and itilize in the days ahead. 

Another extremely important step is to take an inven- 
tory of the skills required within an enterprise. This exam- 
ination should determine as specifically as possible the 
skills and responsibilities involved in the existing jobs, the 
number and types of jobs, and the time when such jobs 
may have to be filled. The technique for accomplishing 
this inventory is job analysis and classification. Such a 
study will not only provide the basis for forecasting needs, 
but will also provide the foundation for meeting the possi- 
bility that present jobs may have to be redesigned in order 
to adjust to scarcities of manpower skills. This practice was 
followed extensively during the critical days of World 
War II in order to absorb many new supplies of compara- 
tively unskilled labor, such as women, older persons, or 
handicapped individuals. Skilled jobs were broken down 
into semiskilled or unskilled components, which could be 
filled far more easily. 

Job analysis will also lay the groundwork for planning 
a training program in terms of required skills and apti- 
tudes. An organization planning to maintain its present 
level of activity, or possibly to expand its activities, must 
expect to engage in training of new employees and of « 
employees possesssing the skills and aptitudes necessa. , 
for upgrading and promotions. Training will probably be 
haphazard or inefficient if not related to the specific skills 
required by the jobs open. 

If these steps are taken by an employer—first, an in- 
ventory of his employees in terms of military vulnerabil- 
ity and skills and aptitudes possessed and, second, an in- 
ventory of the organization’s jobs in terms of their man- 
power requirements—he will then be in a position to take 
other supplementary steps which will aid him to meet his 
manpower problems successfully. 

One of these steps would be to obtain and maintain ade- 
quate information on trends in the labor market, both 
local and regional. For this purpose the aid of the U. S. 
Department of Labor, the State Department of Labor, and 
the State Employment Service is invaluable. Moreover, 
information can be obtained simply for the asking. The 
individual employer cannot afford to ignore these sources 
of information, and should cooperate to the fullest extent 
with these agencies. 

An employer can subscribe to the monthly publication 
of U. S. Department of Labor called The Labor Market 
and Employment Security. This gives a review of trends 
in major labor-market areas, employment developments 
in key industries, and basic statistics on job applicants 
and employment-service placements. The Oregon State 
Unemployment Compensation Commission also issues a 
monthly labor-market letter reflecting state trends : 
developments, and each local state employment office 1:- 
sues a periodic local labor-market report for its particular 
location. 
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These are information services to employers. Of course, 
each State Employment Service office is willing to help 
employers more specifically in matters of selection, place- 
ment, job and employee classification, and the like. These 

gencies are a source of overall information and special- 
ized aid which any employer can utilize to good advantage. 

Besides these agencies, | would recommend the unique 
usefulness of local chambers of commerce, trade associa- 
tions, and unions. These organizations can be quite effec- 
tive in making surveys of particular problems affecting 
the area or the industry, and are in advantageous positions 
to obtain information otherwise unavailable to an em- 
ployer depending on his own limited facilities. Chambers 
of commerce and trade associations are doing excellent 
work in advising members as to possibilities and proced- 
ures involved in defense contracts. Unions can be quite 
helpful in determining labor supplies and in planning 
training programs to anticipate scarcities in certain occu- 
pations or trades. 

A list of essential industries has been made by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, and the Department of Labor 
has compiled a list of jobs considered to be essential. 
Selective Service is gradually clarifying its policies in re- 
gard to selection and deferment; it would be wise for an 
employer to maintain contact with this agency. 

If the employer will take these steps, and face his in- 
ternal situation by taking inventory of his employees and 
his probable employment needs, and at the same time keep 
his finger on the pulse of external developments by using 
and maintaining close contact with agencies possessing 
up-to-date data on labor-market trends and defense-con- 
ract activities, he should be able to face the problems of 
manpower mobilization with some composure. 

Today is the time to do these things, even though many 
aspects are still vague and undefined. But the employer 
can begin to identify the manpower problems he and his 
organization will face. This is his responsibility to his firm 
and his broader responsibility to our national program 
of defense, which depends upon equitable sharing and ef- 
ficient utilization of the available manpower of the nation 
by civilian enterprises, defense contractors, and the mili- 
tary forces. | 





Accounting Contributes to the 
National Defense Effort 


(Continued from page 1) 


direction. To some extent that feeling results from an ig- 
norance of the accounting function and to some extent is a 
reaction to senseless accounting which serves no useful 
purpose. The latter I will not attempt to justify. 

There are certain accounting services which for want of 
a better term may be called “defensive” in nature. They 
include the recording operations which are necessary to 
keep an individual or a business from overdrawing a bank 
account; to see that employees are paid properly and on 
time; to make certain that customers are billed and obli- 
jations paid as they become due. In the same category 
are the records which the tax collector requires of all of 
us and those which are necessary to supply evidence to 
renegotiation authorities that excessive profits are not be- 
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ing made. Nearly everyone will recognize that, if account- 
ing is so poor that it fails to do these jobs, the business 
which uses it is needlessly handicapped by the unfortunate 
consequences which follow—difficulties with employees, 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, etc. 

However, the greatest contribution of the accounting 
profession is not in these more or less routine areas. Its 
greatest opportunity is in explaining to management what 
is happening at any given time. A business—particularly 
a manufacturing business—is a complex organization 
which is not easily understood. Its activities are described 
largely in terms of dollars—where they come from and 
where they go. It buys things, converts and combines 
them into other products. In performing this operation 
it exhausts manpower and materials. One of its major 
problems is to determine that this expenditure of man- 
power and material is being made in the way in which 
management intends it to be expended. 

This is where accounting enters the picture. It cannot 
determine how men and materials should be used—but it 
can show how they are being used. It is difficult to deter- 
mine the advantages of alternate methods if the facts con- 
cerning the methods being used are not known. It is the 
job of the accountant to bring those facts to light. For ex- 
ample, if it is known that there is twice as much waste 
material in a department which performs operation A as 
there is in department B which is engaged in a similar 
though not identical process, an immediate search for the 
reason will be undertaken. There is only a random chance 
of saving manpower or material unless there is knowledge 
as to how they are being used. 

A public utility cannot justify the purchase of a ditching 
machine to be used in laying underground cable unless it 
has some idea as to how much is being spent in manpower 
and materials on hand digging. A manufacturer cannot jus- 
tify the acquisition of additional machinery until he is in a 
position to compare the cost of the present methods with 
the cost of those which are proposed. 

It is the job of the accountant to translate all business 
activities, all usages of manpower and materials, into dol- 
lars. He must erect the systems and procedures to show, 
not only what an individual item costs, but also the cost 
of each operation which is involved. These things are done 
not for the purpose of creating needless paper work but to 
provide management with a basis for seeing what expendi- 
tures ar» being made and just where they are being made, 
and thus with a basis for formulating an intelligent opinion 
as to whether change is desirable. 

For example, a certain piece of metal—it doesn’t matter 
whether it is a salad bowl or a 90 mm. shell case—may 
have been shaped for many years with old machines, each 
of which requires three men in constant attendance. There 
is the possibility of acquiring a new machine which will do 
the work of three of the old ones and require only a single 
operator. To acquire the new machine would be an ob- 
vious saving of manpower and probably of cost. On the 
other hand, the company’s finances are limited, and at the 
same time it is considering the installation of overhead 
cranes to facilitate the movement of material from one 
section of the factory to another. Only one of the two im- 
provements is within the resources of the company. It is 
the function of accounting to determine for this company 
which of them offers to it the greatest possibility for in- 
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creasing efficiency. Considered from the viewpoint of the 
national economy, it is of interest to the whole people— 
particularly in a period of manpower shortage— that this 
company make a wise choice. The failure to make a wise 
choice will result in the needless use of man hours where 
otherwise they might be devoted to the production of a 
greater quantily of goods and services. 

The basis for the decision must be the cost of the two 
operations and the relative saving involved. The deter- 
mination of these costs is the accountant’s job, and repre- 
sents a substantial contribution to efficient production. 
Though his answer is expressed in terms of dollars, which 
usually relate to the company’s net profit, this dollar fig- 
ure is only a common denominator for expressing the utili- 
zation of men and materials. Thus the accountant’s function 
of cost determination makes a substantial contribution to 
the full utilization of manpower and materials. 

The accounting job, however, goes beyond the point of 
determining cost; it involves also the presentation of data 
and their interpretation in such a manner that a person 
having less knowledge of figures can grasp their full im- 
port. It is in the interpretive and reporting function that 
much otherwise good accounting breaks down. Though 
the cost of a single hour of labor is relatively simple, when 
it is combined with other items into the cost of a complete 


operation the result is a complicated set of figures which 
are easily misunderstood. The complete fulfillment of the 
accounting function involves the presentation of these data 
in such a way as to limit the possibility of errors in inter- ~ 
pretation which might result in poor decisions. The at 
countant’s contribution in interpretation is fully as impor- 
tant as his contribution in accumulating the proper infor- 
mation. 

In these times when shortages are to be expected it is 
particularly important that all possible effort be directed 
towards the most economical use of facilities. It is impor- 
tant at any time, insofar as the individual company is con- 
cerned; the survival of the company may depend on it. 
But today it is important for the welfare of the economy 
as a whole. 

The larger the business, the iarger the particular activ- 
ity, the greater the difficulty in grasping the multiplicity 
of details involved and the greater the possibility of error 
in judgment which comes from erroneous information. 
The accountant is the supplier of facts—the dealer in in- 
formation—the interpreter of complicated situations— 
and as such his importance increases in times of crisis. 
Good information provided by a single accountant may 
save the labor of many individuals which might otherwise 
be lost to the economy. 





CURRENT BUSINESS TRENDS IN OREGON 


BANK DEBITS 


i t the dollar value of the checks drawn against individual deposits. Payment for approximately 90 per cent of all goods, property, and services is by 
Pe. gh adi ain ame as indicators of the general trend of business, though their value for this purpose may be impaired by substantial changes in the level o 
prices. The Bureau of Business Research collects bank debits from 117 banks and branches monthly. On occasion, the totals for the same month in different issues of the 


Review are not directly comparable because of necessary adjustments in basic data. 


Number 
of Banks 
Marketing Districts Reporting 


Portland (Portland, Hillsboro, Oregon City, etc.) 
Lower Willamette Valley (Salem, McMinnville, etc.) 
Upper Willamette Valley (Albany, Corvallis, Eugene, etc.) 
North Oregon Coast (Astoria, Tillamook, etc.) 
Douglas, Coos Bay 
Southern Oregon (Ashland, Medford, Grants Pass) 
Upper Columbia River (The Dalles, Hood River, etc.) 
Pendleton area 

Central Oregon (Bend, Prineville, Redmond) 
Klamath Falls, Lakeview area 
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Debits 
Apr. 1951 


$1,150,141 ,693 


712,814,285 
86,335 ,480 
119,727,900 
23,083,655 
39,228,242 
49,138,553 
18,492,562 
23,724,439 
21,785,543 
27,908,756 
12,284,009 
15,618,269 


Debits 
Mar. 1951 


$1,201,205,650 


758,895,746 
92,968,934 
117,678,575 
22,855,856 
38,790,755 
47,747,339 
19,028,432 
23,272,495 
20,872,818 
27,450,361 
13,302,514 
18,321,825 


Debits 
Apr. 1950 


$891 489,653 


544,306,581 
75,760,342 
88,399,361 
19,004,920 
29,597,149 
35,498,376 
13,972,442 
19,056,084 
17,870,564 
24,219,040 

9,450,238 


14,354,556 


Building permits indication of building operations planned rather than actual construction under way. Care must be taken, in interpreting 
the lag which may Pade deme ap tae ee ae permit and the beginning of actual construction. The data have been collected by the Bureau of Business Research. 


New New Non- 
Residential residential 
Apr. 1951 Apr. 1951 
$ 28,690 $ 
34,000 
50,120 
107,500 
585,650 















































Additions, 
Alterations 
& Repairs 
Apr. 1951 
$ 11,933 
8,053 
19,460 
18,910 
34,871 
7,540 
16,955 
6,010 
985,910 
32,229 
87,246 
30,910 
1,440 
58,266 


$1,319,733 
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Totals 
Apr. 1951 


Apr. 1951 compared with 


ar. 1951 
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Apr. 1950 
+29.0% 


+31.0 
+14.0 
+35.5 
+21.5 
+32.5 
+38.4 
+-32.4 
+24.5 
+21.9 
+15.2 
+30.0 
+ 88 


these data, to allow for 


Totals 
Mar. 1951 
$ 62,878 
26,911 
128,998 
107,740 
835,983 
139,310 
10,014 
23,000 
3,122,960 
124,445 
394,447 
90,310 
114,690 
782,313 


$5,963,999 


Totals 
Apr. 1930 


1,014,610 
192,13" 
144,57. 
707,419 


$7,493,903 
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